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but as his conclusions are based on statistics of the colored popu- 
lation in the cities, and as he compares the negro of to-day with 
the rural negro of thirty years ago, the criticism is still applicable. 
The facts presented by Mr. Hoffman seem to confirm rather than to 
detract from the statement quoted by him from John Stuart Mill : 

Of all the vulgar modes of escaping from the consideration of the effect 
of social and moral influences on the human mind, the most vulgar is that of 
attributing the diversities of conduct and character to inherent natural 

differences - Gary N. Calkins. 

Columbia University. 

On the Structure of Greek Tribal Society: An Essay. By Hugh 
E. Seebohm. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 
xi, 147 pp. 

Mr. Frederick Seebohm's notable book on The Tribal System in 
Wales, recently reviewed in this Quarterly (vol. xi, p. 310), has 
been quickly followed by his son's essay, which "owes its exis- 
tence," as Mr. Hugh Seebohm modestly confesses, to his father's 
" inspiration and encouragement." We find in it the same leading 
ideas, the same method of enquiry ; it may, indeed, be not unfairly 
described as a search among scantier Greek evidence for phenomena 
like those which Mr. Seebohm pere discovers in the fuller Welsh 
material. But the search was worth undertaking, and has been car- 
ried out with ability ; and both authors are to be congratulated on 
"fellow-work " so very pleasant. 

Mr. Hugh Seebohm begins by setting forth " the meaning of the 
bond of kinship " in ancient Greece, and shows that it involved the 
duty of providing the services owing to the dead, the duty of pro- 
viding male succession, and a liability for bloodshed by any member 
of the kin. Under each of these heads he collects a great deal of 
interesting information. Then he turns to consider " the extent of 
the bond of kinship," and finds the answer to his question in the 
ay\taT(ia of Athens in the fourth century B.C. This was a group 
of kinsmen including the great-grandchildren of a common ances- 
tor, — stretching out, that is, to embrace second cousins, — "a 
compact group responsible to each other for succession and ven- 
geance," which he regards as a survival from " tribal " conditions. 
Finally he deals with " the relation of the family to the land." Fol- 
lowing Professor Ridgeway's well-known essay on The Homeric Land 
System, he concludes that 
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the 0<wtXfl5$ . . . has his select estate, his rinevos, with orchards and gardens 
of considerable extent ; while the swarms of tribesmen are allotted their 
icXiwmk in the open field, their share in the common pasture, and depend on 
each other for help in the vintage and harvest. [Page 102.] 

The kA%>os was originally inalienable, and Mr. Seebohm thinks of it 
as made up of scattered strips like the yardland or hufe of mediseval 
Europe. It is a pity that Dr. Pohlmann's criticism of Professor 
Ridgeway's paper, which will be found in the first volume of the 
Zeitschrift filr Social- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte (1893), has escaped 
Mr. Seebohm's attention. 

Mr. Seebohm calls these chapters of his mere " notes " or " sug- 
gestions," and he doubtless feels that there are many of his conten- 
tions that are open to question. Much of the evidence he adduces 
is rather " patient of " than inevitably provocative of the interpreta- 
tion he puts upon it ; and perhaps he scarcely realizes the strength 
of his own prepossessions. For instance, it does not follow from the 
mention of " men with many <cA%>oi " that " the KXrjpos must, there- 
fore, at this time have been at any rate roughly of some recognized 
area" (p. 108), any more than to say now that a man has several 
estates necessarily implies that the estates are all of the same size. 
The parages of mediaeval France (pp. 49, 50), like the South-Slavonian 
house-communities, have not necessarily anything " tribal " about 
them, unless all strong family feeling is "tribal"; and in that case 
we should have to reckon as such the settlements of property com- 
mon in the rich families of the United States, the most "de- 
tribalized " of countries, if we may coin a word. Perhaps it would 
be a good thing if we could provisionally banish the word " tribal " 
from every page of our books except the summings-up. It has a 
way of slipping in as a matter of course, and of assuming just what 
we want proved. w j AsHLEY . 

Harvard University. 

La Criminality Politique. Par Louis Proal, Conseiller a la 
Cour d'Appel d'Aix. Paris, Fe"lix Alcan, 1895. — viii, 307 pp. 

" Science sans conscience, disait Rabelais, est la mine de Time. 
Politique sans morale est la ruine de la socie'te'." If one reflects 
upon them, these pithy words, which conclude a remarkably fresh and 
profoundly thoughtful study of political immorality, are found to sug- 
gest much more than they directly say. The present age has cared 
for science rather than for conscience, and in politics it has valued 



